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PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY, 1840. 





TO MY YOUNG PATRONS. 


HAVE now commenced my eighth 
volume of Partey’s Magazine. 
When I began this work, in the year 
1833, many of you, who have now al- 
most arrived at manhood, were then lit- 
tle children ; and I myself have had sev- 
en years added to my already long life. 
To you the time has appeared long, but 
to me it appears very short. This is 
one of the differences between childhood 
and old age. When you are as old as i 
am; the passage of time will seem as 
quick. Many events occur in seven 
years, and though the time appears short 
to me, I am surprised at the quantity of 
labor I have assisted in performing, and 
the great portion of reading I have fur- 
nished. I hope it has been like good 
seed sown in a good soil, that it may 
yield a hundred fold, and that your useful- 
ness may be continued when my old head 
shall repose in the grave. 

A new race of juvenile readers, who 
were in their cradles seven years ago, has 
become my patrons. I hope my writings 
will be as entertaining and as acceptable 
in the new as in the old volumes. My 


means of information have increased and 
are increasing, and I hope to make my 
volumes still more useful and amusing. 

In writing or conversing to children an 
old man feels divested of all worldly con- 
siderations. He was once a child him- 
self; the happiest days of his life were 
in’ childhood, and the happiest hours of 
his old age is passed in adding to the 
stock of their pleasure and profit. 

I feel the responsibility I am under 
whilst associating with youth,—and as 
standing on the verge of eternity,— to di- 
rect their steps aright. Whilst instruct- 
ing and amusing their heads,—whilst 
exercising their bodies and invigorating 
their faculties,—a more serious duty is 
not to be forgot, that of- making better 
their hearts. Rectitude of conduct and 
good principles, whether possessed by 
rich or poor, learned or unlearned, is 
truly the pearl of great price. I shall 
endeavor to make the minds of my young 
readers better as well as wiser. With 
these few words of promise and purpose, 
I proceed in my work. 


THE OLDEN TIMES.—No. 1. 


I am going to commence my January number with relating curious old customs about the 
New-Year, and shall continue to tell further stories every month of such old doings and say- 
ings as will give an idea of many things you hear about and see, which you hardly understand. 
England, our mother country, still retaams many strange ancient customs, curious ceremo 
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12 TWELFTH-DAY. 


nies and superstitions, popular pastimes and public holidays, the history of which would be : 


entertaining to relate to children ; and to tell how our Saxon ancestors carried on these ceremo- 


nies, and how they have since been altered, or refined, by a long run of years, and brought ~ 


down to our own days, will be a pleasant pastime indeed. This we shall try to do; and if the 


language and description of manners may sometimes appear quaint and coarse, yet the old — 


phraseology cannot in all cases be dispensed with, because this style of language is still com- 
mcn in many of the British counties or provinces, and deserves preservation as illustrating 
the primitive words which were the original of the English colloquial language of the present 
day. Let me now show you how a great festival is observed in London, especially among 
the common folks. 


TWELFTH-DAY. 


N London, with every pastrycook in 
the city, and the west end of the 
town, it is ‘high change’ on Twelfth-day. 
From the taking down of the shutters in 
the morning, he, and his men, with addi- 
tional assistants, male and female, are 
fully occupied by attending to the dress- 
ing out of the window, executing orders 
of the day, before receiving fresh ones, or 
supplying the wants of chance customers. 
Before dusk the important arrangement 
of the window is completed. Then the 
gas is turned on, with supernumerary 
argand-lamps and manifold wax-lights, 
to illuminate countless cakes of all prices 
and dimensions, that stand in rows and 
piles on the counters and sideboards, and 
in the windows. The richest in flavor 
and heaviest in weight and price are 
placed on large and massy salvers; one, 
enormously superior to the rest in size, 
is the chief object of curiosity; and all 
are decorated with all imaginable images 
of things animate and inanimate. Stars, 
castles, kings, cottages, dragons, trees, fish, 
palaces, cats, dogs, churches, lions, milk- 
maids, knights, serpents, and innumera- 
ble other forms in snow-white confection- 


ery, painted with variegated colors, glit- 
ter by ‘excess of light’ from mirrors 
against the walls festooned with artificial 
‘wonders of Flora.’ This ‘ paradise of 
dainty devices,’ is crowded by successive 
and successful desires of the seasonable 
delicacies, while alternate tapping of ham- 
mers and peals of laughter from the 
throng surrounding the house, excite 
smiles from the inmates. The cause of 
these tappings and loud laughter outside 
may be inferred from the following con- 
versation : 


Constable. Make way, make way! Clear 
the way! You doys, stand aside! 

Countryman. What is all this? Is any one 
i/7 in the shop? 

\st Boy. Nobody, sir; it’s only Twelfth-day! 

2d Boy. This is a pastrycook’s, sir ; look at 
the window! Therethey stand! What cakes! 

3d Boy. What pretty ones these are! 

Ath Boy. Only see that! 
‘ 5th Boy. Why, it’s as large as the hind 
wheel of a coach, and how thick ! 

6th Boy. Ah! it’s too big to come out at the 
door, unless they rv/l it out. 


7th Boy. What elegant figures, and what 


lots of sweetmeats ! 


8th Boy. See the flowers! they look almost : 


like real ones. 
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Countryman. What a crowd inside ! 

9th Boy. How the people of the house are 
packing up all the nice things! 

Countryman. What a beautiful lady that is 
behind the counter! 

10th Boy. Which? 

Countryman. Why, the young one! 

10th Boy. What her? O, she’s the pastry- 


cook’s daughter, and the other’s her mother. 

Countryman. No,no; not her; I mean her, 
there. 

10th Boy. O, her; she’s the shop-woman ; 
all the pastrycooks always try to get handsome 
ladies to serve in the shop! 

11th Boy. I say, I say! halloo! here’s a 
piece of work! Look at this gentleman—next 


to me—his coat-tail’s nailed to the window! 
Look, look ! 


Countryman. Aye, what? 

All the Boys. Ah! ah! ah! Huzza. 

Countryman. Who nailed my coat-tail ? 
Constable ! 


12th Boy. 
hammer ! 

2d Boy. ‘What me? why, that’s the boy— 
there ; and there’s another boy hammering! 
and there’s a man with a hammer! 


That’s the boy that’s got the 


lst Boy. Who pinned that woman to the 
gentleman? Why, there’s a dozen pinned to- 
gether. 

Countryman. Constable! constable! 

2d Boy. Here comes the constable! Hark 
at him! 

Constable. Clear away from the doors! 


Let the customers go in! Make way! 
the cakes come out! Geo back, boy ! 


13th Boy. If you please, Mr. Constable 
I’m going to buy a cake! 


Let 


Constable. Go forward then! 

Man with cakes. By your leave! by your 
leave. 

Constable. Clear the way! 


All the Boys. Huzza! huzza! More peo- 
ple pinned—and plenty nailed up ! — 
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To explain, to those who may be igno- 
rant of the practice. On Twelfth-night 
(Jan. 6th) boys assemble round the in- 
viting shops of the pastrycooks, and dex- 
terously nail the coat-tails of spectators, 
who venture near enough, to the bottoms 
of the window frames; or pin them to- 
gether strongly by their clothes. Some- 
times eight or ten persons find them- 
selves thus connected. The dexterity 
and the force of the nail driving is so 
quick and sure, that a single blow seldom 
fails of doing the business effectually. 
Withdrawal of the nail without a proper 
instrument is out of the question; and 
consequently, the person nailed must 
either leave part of his coat, as a cogni- 
zance of his attachment, or quit the spot 
with a hole in it. At every nailing and 
pinning shouts of laughter arise from the 
perpetrators and the spectators. Yet it 
often happens to one who turns and 
smiles at the duress of another, that he 
also finds himself nailed. Efforts at ex- 
trication increase mirth, nor is the pres- 
ence of a constable, who is usually em- 
ployed to attend and preserve free ‘in- 
gress, egress, and regress,’ sufficiently 
awful to deter the offenders. 

Scarcely a shop in London that offers 
a halfpenny plain bun to the purchase of a 
hungry boy, is without Twelfth-cakes and 
finery in the windows on Twelfth-day. 
The ginger-bread bakers—there are not 
many, compared with their number when 
the writer was a consumer of their man- 
ufactured goods,—even the reduced gin- 
gerbread-bakers periwig a few plum-buns 
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with sugar-frost to-day, and coaxingly in- 
terpolate them among their new made 
sixes, bath-cakes, parliament, and _ ladies’ 
fingers. Their staple-ware has leaves of 
untarnished dutch-gilt stuck on; their 
upright cylinder-shaped show-glasses, con- 
taining peppermint-drops, elecampane, 
sugar-sticks, hard-bake, brandy-balls, and 
bulls’-eyes, are carefully polished; their 
lolly-pops are fresh incased, and look as 
white as the stems of tobacco-pipes ; and 
their candlesticks are ornamented with 
fillets and bosses of writing paper; or, if 
the candles rise from the bottom of in- 
verted glass cones, they shine more 
sparkling for the thorough cleaning of 
their receivers in the merning. 

How to eat Twelfth-cake requires no 
recipe ; but how to provide it, and draw 
the characters, on the authority of Rachel 
Revel’s ‘ Winter Evening Pastimes,’ may 
be acceptable. First, buy your cake. 
Then, before your visiters arrive, buy 
your characters, each of which should 
have a pleasant verse beneath. Next 
look at your invitation list, and count the 
number of ladies you expect; and after- 
wards the number of gentlemen. Then, 
take as many female characters as you 
have invited ladies ; fold them up, exact- 
ly of the same size, and number each on 
the back; taking care to make the king 
No. 1, and the queen No. 2. Then pre- 
pare and number the gentlemen’s charac- 
ters. Cause tea and coffee to be handed 
to your visiters as they drop in. When 
all are assembled and tea over, put as 
many ladies characters in a reticule as 


there are ladies present; next put the 
gentlemen’s characters ina hat. Then 
call on a gentleman to carry the reticule 
to the ladies as they sit, from which each 
lady is to draw one ticket, and to preserve 
it unopened. Select a lady to bear the 
hat to the gentlemen for the same pur- 
pose. There will be one ticket left in 
the reticule, and another in the hat, which 
the lady and gentleman who carried each 
is to interchange, as having fallen to each. 
Next, arrange your visiters according to 
their numbers; the king No. 1, the queen 
No. 2,and soon. ‘The king is then to 
recite the verse on his ticket; then the 
queen the verse on hers; and so the 
characters are to proceed in numerical 
order. This done, let the cake and re- 
freshments go round, and hey for mer- 
riment ! 


They come! they come! each blue-eyed sport, 
The Twelfth-night king and all his court— 
*Tis Mirth fresh crown’d with mistletoe! 
Music with her merry fiddles, 
Joy ‘on light fantastic toe,’ 
Wit with all his jests and riddles, 
Singing and dancing as they go. 
And Love, young Love, among the rest, 
A welcome—nor unbidden guest. 


Twelfth-day is now only commemorat- 
ed by the custom of choosing king and 
queen. ‘I went,’ says a correspondent, 
‘toa friend’s house in the country to par- 
take of some of those innocent pleasures 
that constitute amerry Christmas. I did 
not return till l had been present at draw- 
ing king and queen, and eaten a slice of 
the Twelfth-cake, made by the fair hands 
of my friend’s consort. After tea yester- 
day, a noble cake was produced, and two 
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bowls, containing the fortunate chances 
for the different sexes. Our host filled 
up the tickets ; the whole company, ex- 
cept the king and queen, were to be min- 
isters of state, maids of honor, or ladies 
of the bed-chamber. Our kind host and 
hostess, whether by design or accident, 
became king and queen. According to 
Twelfth-day law, each party is to support 
their character till midnight.’ The main- 
tenance of character is essential to the 
drawing. Within the personal observa- 
tion of the writer of this article, character 
has never been preserved. It must be 
admitted however that the Twelfth-night 
characters sold by the pastrycooks, are 
either commonplace or gross—when gen- 
teel they are inane; when humorous, 
they are vulgar. 

Young folks anticipate Twelfth-night 
as a full source of innocent glee to their 
light little hearts. Where, and what is 
he, who would negative hopes of happi- 
ness for a few short hours in the day- 
spring of life? A gentle spirit in the 
London Magazine beautifully sketches a 
scene of juvenile énjoyment this evening: 
‘T love to see an acre of cake spread out 
—the sweet frost covering the rich earth 
below—studded all over with glittering 
flowers, like ice-plants, and red and green 
knots of sweetmeat, and hollow yellow 
crusted crowns, and kings and queens, 
and their paraphernalia. I delight to 
see a score of happy children sitting hud- 


15 


dled all round the dainty fare, eyeing the 
cake and each other, with faces sunny 
enough to thaw the white snow. I like 
to see the gazing silence which is kept 
so religiously while the large knife goes 
its round, and the glistening eyes which 
feed beforehand on the huge slices, dark 
with citron and plums, and heavy as 
gold. And then, when the ‘ Characters’ 
are drawn, is it nothing to watch the 
peeping delight which escapes from their 
little eyes? Ohne is proud, as king; an- 
other stately, as queen; then there are 
two whispering grotesque secrets which 
they cannot contain (those are sir Grego- 
ry Goose and sir Tunbelly Clumsy.) The 
boys laugh out their own misfortunes ; 
but the little girls (almost ashamed of 
their prizes) sit blushing and silent. It 
is not until the lady of the house goes 
round, that some of the more extravagant 
fictions are revealed. And then, what a 
roar of mirth! Ha, ha! The ceiling 
shakes, and the air is torn. They bound 
from their seats like kids, and insist on 
seeing Miss Thompson’s card. Ah! what 
merry spite is proclaimed—what ostenta- 
tious pity! The little girl is almost in 
tears; but the large lump of allotted cake 
is placed seasonably in her hands, and 
the glass of sweet wine ‘all round,’ 
drowns the shrill urchin laughter, and a 
gentler delight prevails.’ Does not this 
make a charming picture. 





Cuew a bit of anchovy, and it will instantly restore the tone of voice when lost by public 


speaking. 























DRAWING BOOK FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


*441 Sweet-William pink. 

*442 Rabbits. (Morland.) 

*443 A church. If too complicated the 
tower may be drawn at first separately. 

444 Another side and full face, as in 
Nos. 419 and 420, may be attempted 
from nature. 

445 A man digging with a pickaxe, to 
be invented and drawn by the pupil. 
446 Nos. 294 and 295 may be drawn of 
the largest size the pupil’s slate or 

black board will allow. 

447 A child, to be drawn roughly from 
nature, in several attitudes. 

448 Perspective. How musta face be 
placed so that you shall see all of it? 
Try if it can be placed in any other 
way. Can it be placed so that you 
shall see exactly half of it ?—also so 
that you shall see one half and part of 
the other half? How must a face be 
placed so that you may see all the up- 
per, but only a part of the lower por- 
tion ?—to see the top of the head but 
none of the face ?—the face and none 
of the head? This exercise should be 
performed by the actual observation of 
a face; it may be also varied by using 
a bust. 

449 Exercises on a landscape, either 
painted, drawn or engraved. Which 
part of this picture is intended to re- 
present the fore ground ?—and which 
the distant ground ?—and that which 
is neither the fore ground nor the dis- 
tant ground? How do you know that 
this is the most distant ground ?—that 
this is the nearest ground ?—and that 


this is the middle ground ?—that this 
tree is in the distant ground ?—that 
this house is in the middle ground ?— 
that this man is in the fore ground ? 
&c. Another picture may now be 
taken, and the exercise usefully varied 
if the teacher points to each part or 
object, and inquires what it is meant 
to represent. If that near tree had 
been in the distant ground how would 
it have appeared ?—and how if in the 
middle ground? And the exercise 
may be continued with other objects 
in the picture. 

450 A monument should be invented, 
formed of a pedestal and long pyra- 
mid; also one formed of a cubic ped- 
estal and pillar, ornamented at top. 

*451 A tree. 

452 A cat, dog, fowl, or some other do- 
mestic animal, to be drawn from nature. 

453 Nos. 178, 196 and 207 to be drawn 
from memory but much larger. 

454 The pupil may try to make a ground 
plan of a floor, consisting of one or 
more rooms, and a passage, &c. 

455 Nos. 417 and 451 to be drawn again. 

456 Perspective, &. Take a hollow 
cylinder, as a large roll of paper. 
Can you place this cylinder so as 
to see all the outside at once ?—all 
the inside at once ?—all the inside 
and some of the outside at once? 
In what position does it appear long- 
est 2—in what position shortest — 
in what, between the two? When 
you lock through it do you notice any 
difference in the rims or circles at the 
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For Parley’s Mugazine. 


THE DISCONTENTED ROBINS.—by miss MARY A. FOX. 


(Concluded from page 361, Vol. vii.) 


. ERE we are, dear mother, all ready 

for the rest of the story,’ said Wil- 
liam, as the children gathered again round 
the bright fire ; ‘and I have no lesson to 
learn to-night; so you can begin earlier 
than you did last night, and we can 
hear more.’ 

‘Very well, I am ready to tell, and you 
must remember all I say about Green- 
land. What was I to tell you to-night ? 

‘ About catching seals,’ said George. 

‘Ah, yes, I recollect. The principal 
occupation of the Greenlander is seal- 
catching, and a man is esteemed and ad- 
mired among them, in proportion to the 
number of seals he has taken. 

As soon as a young man is thought 
strong enough to make his first attempt, 
he sets forth in his kaiak, a little boat 
six yards long, a foot deep, and a foot 


and ahalf wide. The top is covered with _ 
skins fastened tightly to both sides of the 
boat.’ 

‘Why, mother, what a queer boat! 
so long, and so narrow ; and pray does 
the man sit on the tup? I should think 
he would fall off.’ 

‘You should not interrupt me, George. | 
If you had waited a moment, you would 
have learned the manner in which the 
hardy Greenlander gets into his strange- 
looking boat. 

In the middle of the covering is a round 
hole, sufficiently large to admit his body ; 
it has a rim of bone, or wood ; and he 
puts his feet through it and sits down in| 
the bottom of the boat, the rim coming a_ 
little above his hips ; and to prevent the 
water from getting in, he tucks the skirts | 
of his great coat tightly round him. By 
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20 THE DISCONTENTED ROBINS. 


the side of the fisherman lies his harpoon, 
and in front of him is his line, coiled up 
on a little round seat. He holds his oar 
in both hands, and strikes the water on 
each side alternately, with great regular- 
ity and rapidity ; and so fast can he row 
in his little kaiak, that he can go sixty or 
seventy miles ina day. Another kind 
of canoe is sometimes used, made of seal 
or hippopotamus skins sewed together. 








When the seal-fisher sets out, he 1s very 
careful that his harpoon, with the line at- 
tached to it, is laid in the right place ; 
and, as soon as he spies a seal, he takes 
the oar in his left hand, that he may 
throw the harpoon with his right. 

As soon as the poor seal is pierced 
with the sharp harpoon, he dives with it, 
and, in so doing, unwinds the line at- 
tached to it, and which has a large bladder 
filled with air fastened to the other end. 

The Greenlander keeps watch of the 
seal, and rows to the spot where the blad- 
der is floating on the top of the water, 
and when the seal comes up to take 
breath, he despatches him with a lance. 

If it be the first seal he has ever taken, 





he carries it home to make a great feast, | 
to which he invites all his relations and | 


neighbors. While they partake of the 
entertainment provided for them, the 
young seal-fisher relates the difficulties 
and dangers he has escaped, and the 


SRE aR eae 


manner in which he caught the seal; — 
and from this time he is considered a 


inan, and the women begin to think of 
providing him with a wife; but the un- 
fortunate youth who has neither skill nor 
courage to catch seals, is despised and 


ridiculed by all; he is obliged to eat wo- | 


man’s food, and no man will associate 
with him. 


As seal catching is the principal busi- © 


ness of the Greenlander, and he supports 
his family by it, his highest ambition is 
to become skilful in the art. They gen- 
erally begin when they are fifteen; and 


their fathers, or some persons older and | 
more experienced than themselves, go | 
with them, to assist them; for sometimes | 
they are in great danger, either from los- | 


ing the oar, or getting their boats or some 
part of their own person entangled in 


the rope as it unwinds; and frequently | 
the dying seal, especially if it be a female | 


and has young, attacks them with the 


createst fury, upsets the boat and perhaps © 


kills or drowns the unfortunate fisherman. 

There are several other methods of 
catching seals; one of which is called the 
clapper hunt, and is very much liked by 
the young people, as they all go clapping 
their hands and pounding about and mak- 
ing all the noise they possibly can ; and 
the poor quiet seals, who do not like such 
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a racket, are soon so tired and frightened 
that they are easily taken.’ 

‘QO! how droll,’ said all the children, 
laughing heartily at the idea of the clap- 
per hunt. 

‘Mother,’ said little Charles, looking 
very important, ‘I guess if I could be 
there, with my drum and tin trumpet, 
they would be frightened pretty quick, 
don’t you ? 

‘I rather think they would, Charley.’ 

‘Well, for my part,’ said Frederic, ‘I 
should not object to eating woman’s food, 
if I might stay at home and not risk my 
life in those little nonsensical kaiaks as 
they call them.’ 

‘Would you be willing to live in in- 
dolence, and eat the food which others 
had procured at the hazard of their lives, 
rather than encounter danger or endure 
fatigue, to earn your own living? I 
should be sorry to think you so selfish. 

The brave Greenlander thinks no hard- 
ship too great to endure, for the sake of 
taking a creature so valuable. The flesh 
of the seal is their principal food ; of the 
inside skin they make windows, curtains 
for their tents in which they live in sum- 
mer, their under garments, and the blad- 
ders which they affix to their harpoons. 
Of the outside skin they make clothing, 
coverings for their boats, and carpets for 
their floors. The fat likewise is used to 
make oil for their lamps to give light dur- 
ing the dark winter, and of the sinews 
they make thread; and a long time ago, 
before ships visited them as frequently as 
they do now, they used the bones of the 


seal instead of iron, which they could not) 
procure, to make all their various tools, | 
and knives and forks; so you perceive of © 
how much use the seal is to the Green- i 


lander. 


I think, my dear children, I have now 


i 


told you all that will be interesting about ” 
this cold country, except that the people | 
are remarkable for affectionate disposi-— 


tions, and the children for their love and 
respect of their parents, and they are so 


gentle and obedient that they seldom | 


need punishment. 
If you would like to know more about 


Greenland, you will find accounts of the | 


manner of living, and all their festivals 
and amusements, in several books which 
I will lend you from your father’s libra- 
ry. I read almost all the particulars I 
have told you in a book called Goldsmith’s 

















Manners and Customs of most, if not all, © 


the nations in the world. 


‘Now, mother, do tell us about the 


other robin ; what he found at the south, 
and all that happened to him.’ 

‘The other robin arrived at the old 
apple-tree a few days after his friend ; 


and after resting himself, and listening © 


to the account of the winter in Greenland, 
he gave a description of his own adven- 
tures. 

When they parted at this tree a year 
before, he directed his flight to the south, 
and, after a flight of several days, he de- 
scended from his airy course, and alight- 
ed on an orange tree, in a beautiful val- 
ley in Brazil, which is, you know, in 
South America. He gazed with admira- 
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tion on the scene before him : trees, load- 
ed with the most delicious fruit, met his 
eye on every side. At the foot of the 
tree on which he had perched, flowed a 
sparkling little rivulet, winding its way 
among sweet-smelling shrubs and _bril- 
liant flowers ; while, to enliven the scene, 
birds of the most beautiful plumage pour- 
ed forth their sweet songs all around him. 

Here, thought the delighted robin, shall 
be my home. I will build my nest in 
this beautiful tree, among these delicate 
orange flowers, I can drink of this brook, 
and take my choice of these delightful 
fruits, and do nothing but enjoy myself.’ 

‘lam sure, I should think he might 
be happy,’ said Frederic, ‘ with all those 
fruits within his reach. An orange must 
taste much better, fresh from the tree, 
than after it has been packed in a box in 
a ship solong; and pine-apples, although 
we think them so good, never come to us 


' perfectly ripe, and they must be delicious 


when they are gathered entirely ripe. I 
should like to live in South America. I 
will go there when I am a man.’ 

‘ What, only for the sake of the oran- 
ges and pine-apples, Frederic! I think 
they would hardly repay you for leaving 
all your friends. 

Well, the robin built his nest, and flew 
about among the orange and citron groves, 
and thought himself perfectly happy; only 
he could find no mate, for, you know, birds 
of different kinds will not live together. 

He had enjoyed himself in this manner 
for several weeks, when one very hot af- 
ternoon, as he was cooling himself in the 


shadow of the broad leaves of a tree, on | 
the lower branches of which he had? 
perched, he heard a strange noise, and all | 
the birds began to make the most dis- | 
tressing sounds, as though they were | 
exceedingly frightened. On flying down | 
to discover the cause of this alarm, he | 
saw an enormous snake, coiled up on the | 4 
grass, with his head erect and his fright- © 
ful-looking mouth wide open ; and his 
bright eyes fixed on a poor bird of the 
most beautiful species, which gasped and 
trembled, but seemed to have no power 
to move. 
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It was formerly believed that this strange | 
fascination,—which seems to be felt by all © 
creatures, and it has been said even by = 
human beings,—was a mysterious power, " 
belonging to those enormous serpents, / 
the influence of which any one on whom | 
they fixed their bright piercing glance | 
was unable to resist ; but was impelled, © 
by the magic spell of those terribly bril- ~ 
liant eyes, to approach their destroyer, 
and fall an easy prey. F 

‘O, how dreadful !’ said all the chil- 
dren, shuddering ; ‘do you think it is ‘ 
true, mother ?” 

‘No, it is now denied ; and it is said, ; 
the strange effect produced on birds, by | 
the presence of one of these great ser: | 
pents, is caused partly by their poisonous | 
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breath, which infects the atmosphere, 
and partly by excessive terror. 

However this may be, the poor little 
bird in my story sat perfectly still, his 
half-closed eyes returning the gaze of the 
snake, which slowly approached him, 
and, raising his head, suddenly swallow- 
ed the beautiful little creature, who but a 
few moments before had filled the air with 
his music. 

Poor robin looked on with horror, which 
increased when the serpent, turning to 
the bush on which he ‘sat, fastened his 
dreadful glance on him. In vain he tri- 
ed to fly away—to hide his head among 
the leaves ;_ he felt the strange witchery 
of those terribly beautiful eyes—a strange 
giddiness came over him— he trembled 
violently—the monster came nearer and 
nearer ; he felt his hot breath; and in a 
moment more, he would have shared the 
fate of the other bird, when the sound of 
footsteps broke the stillness, and two men 
rushed into the bushes, and one of them 
plunged a long sharp knife into the throat 
of the serpent, and the other struck him 
to the ground with a large club, and they 
then cut off his head.’ 

‘O, mother! Iam so glad,’ said little 
Charles, who had risen from his seat, and 
stood before his mother with a quivering 
lip and his eyes ‘full-of tears, ‘ 1 was so 
afraid the awful snake killed the poor 
robin.’ 

‘Ha, ha! you silly boy,’ said George, 
bursting into a loud laugh; ‘ how do you 
suppose he would have got back to the 
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apple-tree to tell all this, if he had been 
swallowed by a snake a year before in 
South America ? 

‘Oh, I forgot that ! 
please to tell the rest.’ 

As soon as the serpent was killed, the 
birds became quiet, and seemed as happy 
as ever; but our Vermont bird could not 
so soon forget hisdanger. He had never 
seen so frightful a creature before ;» and 
instantly determined to leave his nest in 
the beautiful orange tree, and seek some 
place as unlike this as possible, hoping 
he might thus avoid a similar danger. 

He spent a whole day in flying from 
place to place, before he could decide 
where to fix his residence. At last he 
found a wide-spread plain, with only here 
and there a palm-tree. Here was no 
murmuring little brook, dancing along in 
the sunshine, and reflecting the bright- 
colored flowers in its clear waters; and 
no luxuriant grape-vine, creeping along 
the ground, twining around the bushes, 
and climbing the trees to hang its rich 
clusters of ripe grapes from their branch- 
es. But the grass was very green and 
fresh on this plain; and the cool breeze, 
which swept over it and waved the tall, 
graceful palm-trees, made it much more 
cool and comfortable than the sheltered 


valley he had left. 
So he merrily took possession of the 


topmost boughs of a fruitful palm, and 
this situation was quite as pleasant as his 
first ; for here were many brilliant and 
beautiful birds, with whose melodious 
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songs our robin joined his cheerful notes 
every day. 

He lived here in peace and happiness 
a long time, and was beginning to feel 
secure from all danger, till, one very sul- 
try afternoon, when all the birds had 
sought shelter from the scorching rays of 
the sun, the light breeze, which had scarce- 
ly ruffled his feathers, died suddenly away, 
and every leaf became as motionless as 
though all nature were asleep. 

The birds however seemed aware of 
some danger, for they began flying about 
in every direction; and in a few mo- 
ments the sky was darkened with clouds 
which came rolling up from every side ; 
the lightning flashed ; and the thunder, 
at first muttering in the distance, grew 
frightfully loud ; soon a huge cloud of 
dust was seen on the south side ef the 
plain ; it came whirling along, and, as it 
approached, the wind began to blow with 
great violence. ‘Trees were torn up by 
the roots, and the air was filled with splin- 
tered boughs, leaves, dirt, and stones. 
The poor little birds, who could no longer 
find a shelter, were tossed and twirled 
about, and some were dashed against the 
trees with such violence as to kill them. 

‘Our little wanderer was taken into the 
air by the whirlwind, as it swept by his 
beautiful palm-tree, tearing off its leaves 
and fruit, and leaving it as bare as winter. 

After he had been whirled about for 
several minutes, without the power of re- 
sistance, he was thrown to the ground 
with such violence as to deprive him of 
his senses ; and when he recovered, the 


tempest had passed, and all was calm a- 
gain ; but the plain, as far as he could 
see, was strowed with fragments of every 
kind ; fruit, leaves, branches, and whole 
trees ; and the broken roofs of many 
houses, overywhich the whirlwind had 
passed in its fury ; and not a few of the 
pretty birds were lying dead among the 
general ruin. 

As soon as the robin had satisfied him- 
self that, to his great astonishment and 
delight, his limbs were unbroken, and a 
few bruises were all the effects of his tos- 
sing and tumbling, he hastened away 
from this scene of desolation, although 
the other birds, after a vast deal of chirp- 
ing and fluttering, resumed stations on 
the trees which were left standing. 

The robin was somewhat afraid he 
should find no place where he might live 
in security. He however resolved to make 
one more trial for a restingplace in this 
beautiful country, and at last selected for 
his next residence an olive grove on the 
side of a hill, where all seemed peace 
and security. 

Here he lived several months, and no 
snakes nor whirlwinds found their way 
to disturb him, and he began to think he 
should pass his life among the bright birds 
of this quiet grove, and never return to 
his old apple-tree in Vermont. 

One morning, as he was sitting on his 
favorite olive-tree, thinking of his New- 
England home and wondering what had 
become, of his old companion, who had 
left it at the same time with himself, his 
attention was attracted by a low rumbling 
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noise, and the air grew as still as it was 
before the hurricane ; and again the birds 
began to flutter about, and utter strange 
noises. He began to tremble with fear. 
‘What can be coming now ?’ he thought. 
‘This rumbling sound is not the voice of 
a serpent; and the sky is perfectly clear 
and serene, without a single cloud.’ 

He strained his eyes to gaze in every 
direction, but could see nothing alarming. 
All was bright and calm ; but the mys- 
terious sound increased, and soon he found 
a strange dizziness coming over him, and 
the hill seemed to rock like a ship at sea. 
Then the ground rose and fell, like waves; 
and, as this motion increased, the earth 
opened in many places like great pits, 
and swallowed up houses and trees, and 
then closed over them. 

The olive-tree, on which the affrighted 
robin stood, was thrown down with him, 
and he lay on the heaving ground, almost 
dead with fear, and expecting every mo- 
ment the earth would open and swallow 
him, as it had the trees and houses ; but 
sradually the rocking motion subsided; 
the rumbling ceased, and all was calm 
again.’ 

‘Why, mother, what was the matter 2’ 
said little Charley, his large blue eyes 
opening wide with astonishment. 

‘Tt was an earthquake, my dear ; they 
are very frequent in South-America, and 
sometimes up, 
whole towns, and destroy many lives. 

After the earthquake was Over, the 
robin ventured to fly out of his fallen tree, 
and jook around; and to his horror and 


overthrow, or swallow 
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astonishment he saw, that almost all the 
olive grove had disappeared ; the ground 
was gaping open in many places ; and 
just before him was a large pond, formed 
by some subterranean river, which had 
found its way out from under the hill 
into the sunlight. 

‘I will stay no longer in this strange 
country,’ thought the wondering bird ; ‘I 
will return to my quiet old tree, and nev- 
er leave it again. I had much rather run 
the risk of being frozen at home, than live 
here amid so many dangers. I was very 
wrong to be so discontented with my lot.’ 

Then spreading his wings, determined 
to trust himself not another day in a 
country where valley, plain, and grove 
seemed alike filled with perils and death, 
he flew directly home to the north, where 
he arrived in a few days, heartily rejoic- 
ed to see once more the farm-house and 
orchard looking so quiet, and above all to 
find his dear old companion returned 
from his wanderings. 

The two robins were now convinced, 
that home is the best and most agreeable 
place in the whole world; and resolved 
to live, for the remainder of their lives, in 
the country where their Creator had seen 
fit to place them. 

Now how do you like the story of the 
Discontented Robins ? 

‘Very much indeed, mother,’ said all 
the children at once ; ‘itis a real good 
story ; and we are much obliged to you 
for telling it.’ 

‘ And I am sure,’ said Frederic, ‘ I shall 
never wish to find a better home than 
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New-England as long as I live, and be 
satisfied with our own good apples and 
peaches and pears, without wishing for 
orange groves and luxuriant vineyards.’ 
‘And I hope, my dear George will be 
disposed to feel more contented with his 
home than he seemed to be last evening, 
aithough it may not be so elegant as some 
others ; and I wish all of you to remem- 
ber, that cheerful and contented dispo- 
sitions will make any family happy, in 
whatever station in life they may be; and, 
on the contrary, selfishness, unkindness, 
and envy, can embitter any pleasures, and 
render the possessors of wealth and lux- 


ury far more miserable than even actual ~ 
poverty. « 

But here is Susan, for my bright-eyed 
little Charley. You have kept awake © 
very late, my little love; so now good 
night. Are you not grateful to your 
Heavenly Father for your pleasant home 
and kind friends ? 

‘O yes indeed, dear mother! and I 
am glad I was not put in Greenland, 
where poor father would have to go catch- 
ing seals for us to live on; and I am glad 
I don’t live where earthquakes tumble the 
houses down. Good night, mother, and 
all of you.’ 





For Parley’s Magazine. 


WHAT THE GOOD GIRL LOVES. 


BY SUSAN L. WHISTON. 


I LOVE the cheerful summer time, 
With all its buds and flowers ; 

Its pretty garment, green and smooth, 
Its cool refreshing showers. 


I love to hear the little birds, 
That carrol ’mid the trees; 

I love the gentle murmuring stream, 
I love the evening breeze 


I love the bright and glorious sun, 
That gives us light and heat; 

I love the pearly drops of dew, 
That glisten ’neath my feet. 


I love to listen to the hum, 
Of the ever busy bee; 

And learn a lesson from the ant, 
Of patient industry. 


I love to see the playful lambs, 
So innocently gay ; 

I love the faithful, watchful dog, 
Who guards them night and day. 


I love to go to school, to learn 
To read, and write, and sew; 

I love my teacher’s smile to gain, 
When I my lessons know. 


I love to think of God, who made 
These pleasant things for me; 

Who gave me life, and health, and strength, 
And eyes that I might see. 


I love the holy sabbath-day, 
So lovely, calm and still; 

I dearly Gove to go to church, 
And learn my Maker’s will. 


Cooperstown, New-York, Nov. 1839. 
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THERE are now in Boston two performers of the Art of Legerdemain, who are amusing all 


sizes of children with their wonderful exhibitions. 
how completely these men can deceive our eyes. 


And we are really astonished to see 
Would any of our young readers wish to 


know how most of their tricks are performed, we can recommend them to study, in their leis- 
ure hours, The Boy’s Own Book, and they will have a pretty clear insight into all their myste- 


rious tricks. 


And by way of giving them a little amusement at home, we extract the follow- 


ing puzzle, which will entertain them for sometime. 


TROUBLE-WIT. 


AKE a sheet of stiff paper, fold it 
down the middle of the sheet, long- 
ways; then turn down the edge of each 
fold outward, the breadth a penny; meas- 
ure it as it is folded, into three equal 
parts, with compasses, which make six 


divisions in the sheet ; let each third part 
be turned outward, and the other, of 
course, will fall right; then pinch it a 
quarter of an inch deep, in plaits, like a 
ruff; so that when the paper lies pinched 
in_its form, it is in the fashion represent- 
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ed by A; when closed together, it will 
be like B; unclose it again, shuffle it 
with each hand, and it will resemble the 
shuffling of a pack of cards ; close it, and 
turn each corner inward with your fore- 
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finger and thumb, it will appear as a 
rosette for a lady's shoe, as C ; stretch it 
forth, and it will resemble a cover for an 
Italian couch, as D; let go your fore- 
finger at the lower end, and it will re- 
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semble a wicket, E; close it again, and appear in the form shown by G; hold it 


pinch it at the bottom, spreading the top, 
and it will represent a fan, as F;~ pinch 
it half-way, and open the top, and it will 














In fact, by a little ingenuity and prac- 
tice, Trouble-wit may be made to assume 





in that form, and with the thumb of your 
left hand, turn out the next fold, and it 
will be as H. 











an infinite variety of forms, and be pro- 
ductive of very considerable amusement. 





PUZZLES AND ENIGMAS. 


Mr. Parley, Auburn, Nov. 18, 1839. 


On looking over my mother’s portfolio, not long 
since, I feund a puzzle, which she had reserved for her 
children’s amusement. If you think it worthy a place in 
your little book, | beg leave to have it inserted. H.S.G. 


Wnuo [ am, or what I am, is what you want 
to know; and that I must not tell. But to 
evade this truth, my dress, my shape and use, 
is ever at your Service. You'll know me by 
my livery, and that I'll tell you. Tell! non- 
sense! I cannot talk; I am lifeless and yet 
sometimes contain much life, much wisdom, 
but more ignorance; and of folly, vanity and 
corruption a sufficient quantity. Of beauty 


and deformity I also have my share; nay, the 
loveliest creatures in the world daily come to 
me. I defy all the amusements in the world 
to exceed me in attraction. In calming the 
ruffled mind, no sweet-toned orator, no assum- 
ing quack, could ever vie with me. Ten 
times more flock to my standard than to the 
finest general that ever gained an action. 
Surely, such a group of oddities seek my 
friendship as nothing else can boast of; all 
sorts and sizes kindly come to see your very 
humble servant. Don’t you know who? All 
know me, from a beggar to a king; the first 
loves me, the last requires my aid. When 
others dress, 1am undressed; but my attend- 
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ant soon puts on my garments. The thief 
and the honest man equally reap my favors ; 
and like a worthy wife or a snail, I stay within 
the house. I generally wear a flannel waist- 
coat and a linen shirt. My coat is of a knotty 
white, sometimes dark green, and frequently a 
motley mixture. My stomach is crammed with 
what would choke a savage, yet I eat nothing 
but living creatures by wholesale. I have a 
head, and thatis moveable. 1] am blessed with 
four legs, but Scotchman-like they are naked 
and bare. I sometimes wear a hat ten times 
Jarger thana Dutchman’s; and sometimes 
——I know not what! On my ornaments 
you may see portrayed Apollo, a landscape, a 
farm yard,—nay, probably the whole world it- 
self! While such noble scenes are grandly 
thus exhibited, are you perplexed with cares? 
I’ll strive to put you right. But stop—the 
candle’s out — well then, good night! 





2. 


1 x1v’p before the flood, yet still am young, 

] speak all languages, yet have no tongue ; 

In deserts I was bred, ne’er went to school, 
Nor ever understood a grammar rule ; 

Yet when the courtly gallant talks to me, 

I’ve as polite a dialect as he. 

I sympathise with all, in joy or pain ; 

Laugh with the merry, with the sad complain ; 
By nature taught such an obliging way, 

I ne’er shall contradict whate’er you say, 

If you should hold discourse with me all day. 
Though thousands old, I ne’er shall die of age, 
Till the last conflagration clears the stage. 





3. 
Wirt you, ye fair, o’er sunny plains I rove, 
And move beside you in the shady grove ; 
I’m dandled in your lap—am thin and tall, 
Oft form a trophy with your gloves end shaw], 
And, when supported in your gentle arms, 
A rural deity, to guard your charms. 
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But what avail these honors? ’tis my lot 

To be discarded and almost forgot ; 

When dreary winter canopies the sky, 

Alas! ye fickle fair! ye throw me by ; 

My giant brother then usurps my place, 

Vast and unwieldly, yet he wins your grace: 
Blow, blow, ye breezes! chase the storms away, 
Then Ill unfurl my silken colors gay. 





4. 


Form’p long ago, yet made to-day, 
Employ’d while others sleep, 

What few would ever give away, 
Or any wish to keep. 





3. 


A worp of one syllable, easy and short, 
Read backwards and forwards the same, 
It expresses the sentiments warm from the 

heart, 
And to beauty Jays principal claim. 





6. 


In every city, town and street, 

Tis ten to one but me you meet. 

In diff’rent forms I court your view, 
In red and yellow, green and blue : 
Sometimes adorn'd with shining gold, 
Splendid and brilliant to behold: 

And different characters I bear— 

A bull, a buck, a lamb, a bear, 

A goose, a cat, a horse, a hen, 

A boar, a hound, a Saracen ; 

A dragon bold, an angel fair, 

A man, a woman, or a hare ; 

A tree, a flow’r, a crown of gold: 
These various forms do I| unfold ; 
With other more exalted things, 

As heroes, bishops, queens and kings. 
And though exalted as a chief, 

I’m gibbeted like any thief. 
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z. 
From J. R. D.—Nasnua, N. H. 

I am a word of twenty letters. My 18th, 
6th, 2d, 4th and 18th, is found on board ships; 
my Lith, 14th, 5th, 18th, 2d, 10th and 18th, is 
a kind of imported fruit; my Ist, 16th, 9th 
and 20th, is a small bird; my 18th, 1st, 17th, 
20th and 9th, is an important item in the 
farmer’s produce; my 15th, 6th, 17th and 10th, 
is indispensable with farmers; my Ist, 14th, 
11th, 16th, 9th and 20th, is the name of a dis- 
tinguished revolutionary patriot ; my 9th, 15th, 
llth, 19th, 16th and 18th, is something to 


which printers have a very strong dislike ; 
my 12th, 6th, 11th and 20th, is an article from 
which some kinds of clothing are made; my 
7th, 14th, 20th, 10th, 9th, 16th and 18th, is 
what some people are almost entirely destitute 
of; my 19th, 10th, 2d, 19th and 20th, is a 
very common vegetable; my 10th, 17th, 3d 
and 9th, is the name of a large river; my 13th, 
19th, 7th and 9th, is a name dear to every 
heart ; my 8th, 19th, 3d, 4th, 2d and 18th, isa 
town in the southern part of New-Hampshire ; 
my whole is the name of a distinguished pa- 
triot, and true friend to his country. 





WINTER EVENING PASTIME. 


AUNTY’S GARDEN. 


Tue company being all seated in a 
circle, the person who is to conduct 
the game proposes to the party to repeat, 
in turns, the speech he is about to make; 
and it is agreed that those who commit 
any mistake, or substitute one word for 
another, shall pay a forfeit. The player 
then commences by saying, distinetly, ‘I 
am just come from my aunt Deborah’s 
garden. Bless me! what a fine garden 
is my aunt’s garden! In my aunt’s gar- 
den there are four corners.’ The one 
seated to the player’s right is to repeat 
this, word for word: if his memory fails 
he pays a forfeit, and gives up his turn to 
his next right-hand neighbor, not being per- 
mitted to correct his mistake. When this 
has gone all round, the conductor repeats 
the first speech, and adds the follow- 
ing: 

‘In the first corner stands a superb alaternus, 
Whose shade, in the,dog-days, won’t let the sun burn us.’ 


This couplet having been sent round, 
as before, he adds the following: 


‘In the second corner grows 
A bush which bears a yellow rose : 
Would | might my love disclose !’ 


This passes round in like manner: 


‘In the third corner Jane show’d me much London pride ; 
Let your mouth to your next neighbor’s ear be applied, 
And quick to his keeping a secret confide.’ 


At this period of the game every one 
must tell his right-hand neighbor some 
secret. 

In the third round, after repeating the 
whole of the former, he concludes thus: 


‘In the fourth corner doth appear 
Of amaranths a crowd ; 

Each secret whisper’d in the ear 
Must now be told aloud.’ 


Those who are unacquainted with this 
game occasionally feel not a little embar- 
rassed at this conclusion, as the secrets 
revealed by their neighbor may be such 
as they would not like to be published to 


the whole party. ‘Those who are aware 


of this finesse take care to make their 
secrets witty, comic, or complimentary. 
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MY DOG.” 


A LITTLE volume, with this title, written by Ingram Cobbin, is just published in London, 
and thinking that it might be an entertaining addition to the Magazine, I shall give portions 


of it to my young readers from time to time. 


The author addresses a short preface to 


parents and teachers, from which I extract the following: 


OME young persons frequently dis- 
cover a propensity to tease the brute 
ereation ; while others evince as strong 
a predilection in their favor. One great 
object of these pages is, to correct the dis- 
position of the former, and cherish that 
of the latter. 
Of all animals none have been worse 
used than the dog; and hence the prov- 


erb, to express the ill usage practised by 
any individual towards another, ‘ He treat- 
ed him like a dog.’ It has always been 
the fate of a few to be too much petted, 
but of a large number to be very unkind- 
ly used. 

My sympathy with the suffering brute 
creation has made me strongly attached 
to them, and I think that the grateful 
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creatures generally know that I am their 
friend. I have especially observed the 
sagacity of dogs, and those of the poodle 
breed have attracted my particular atten- 
tion. I believe the reason why some 
persons so little admire animals, is be- 
cause they are not aware how much of 
intelligence can be drawn out from them, 
and they know nothing of one pleasure 
of life, of no inferior kind, derived from 
the affectionate regard which is often 
displayed by brute creatures towards 
tender masters. 

My objects in writing this memoir are 
not merely to furnish an amusing volume 
for the young, but to add a few pages to 
the anecdotes of animal sagacity, of which 
so many instances are recorded in our 
natural histories and animal biography ; 
to excite a taste for reading books of a 
superior class, on the subject; and especi- 
ally to promote dispositions of kindness to- 
wards the brute creation, and in particular, 


‘ Towards the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend ; 
Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 
Who labors, fights, breathes, lives for him alone.’ 


I have adopted the form of a memoir 
in recording some anecdotes which have 
come under my own knowledge, this be- 
ing more interesting to the young than a 
mere essay. ‘The memoir is that of an 
animal who was one of singular sagacity 
and good temper, and therefore an excel- 
lent subject to effect my design. He was 
my friend and companion for fourteen 
years, and. we found nopdifficulty to un- 
Aerstand each other on almost any sub- 


ject on which it was possible for man) 1 


and beast to converse. 


BS 


0" 


A word, or al hi 
. a ; re L 
motion of the hand, in general, easily | 


n 


conveyed to hin my meaning, and he/ ,, 


>? 


readily obeyed. I envy not the insensi- 
bility of any one, who can smile at the 
writer when he adds, that he deeply re- 
grets the loss. 


CHAPTER I. 


Description of my Dog—How he became mine—His en- 
gaging behavior—Original Anecdotes of a Horse—Of a 
Goose—Anecdote of a Goose and Dog—Ofa Poodle 
Dog belonging toa French Officer—Singular instance 
of Retaliation in another Doy of the same Breed—An- 
ecdote of a Poodle of my ewan. 


Ir was on a fine day in the month 
of October, 1822, when i first saw my 
dog. He was a beautiful young animal, 
all vivacity, and the sun shone splendid- 
ly on his snow-white coat of silken curls, 
and his mild dark hazel eye sparkled 
with delight as he bounded along, attract- 
ed by a ball in the hana of his leader, 
which every now and then he caught 
with the greatest dexterity. He was 
dressed in the highest style of dog fash- 
ion, for he was a poodle, whose privileges 
far exceed those of other dogs; being al- 
lowed to have the hair cut, and the beard 
shaved, and to wear mustachios and trows- 
ers, or pantaloons, shaped something like 
those of many biped fops who strut about 
in the highest mode of fashion. He was 
also decorated with the blue riband, but 
wore no star, and the former adorned his 
neck, and not his breast. 
beautiful contrast with his snowy white 
frill, and his curly silk jacket, which was 
cut short like that of a hussar, while his 
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lower garments were thin, and sat round 


“5 4 his loins and his limbs as close as wax, 
sily ® and fitted far better than any that could 


ef 


| en- 
Ifa 
odle 
ince 


An- 


have been made by the first tailor in Cork 
or Bond Street. 

Four months before, I had lost a dog 
of the same breed, the poor animal hav- 
ing been killed by another dog ata hospi- 
tal whither he had been sent for the cure 
of an eruption on his skin. ‘Till then I 
had not thought of replacing him, but the 
idea now suddenly came into my mind. 
Seeing that I noticed the animal, the 
dealer asked me if I wanted to buy a 
dog. My former one was a present, and 
having been valued at ten guineas, I ex- 
pected a demand would have been made 
upon me of -a larger sum than I| should 
have thought proper to have paid for the 
purchase. To my surprise, on asking 
the price, the reply was, ‘ fifteen shillings.’ 
I inquired about his temper; the vender 
answered that it was one of the very best. 
‘Temper is every thing.’ Who likes a 
person witha sullen or a crabbed temper; 
or a child that is always irritable and 
fretful, or a dog that can never salute any 
body without a growl ora snap? 

‘Here, sir,’ said the dealer, ‘is a proof 
of his good temper,’ leading him at the 
same time by the ear; ‘no dog but one 
of the very best temper would permit that.’ 

‘Will he fetch and carry ? 

‘You may see that, sir, in a moment,’ 
said he; and throwing the ball, it was 
quickly pursued, seized, and returned to 
the hand of the dealer. 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘if you will take him to 


my house at some distance, the dog is 
mine.’ 

The loss of my former animal, which 
I had had about two years, had caused 
great regret in my family, and a succes- 
sor was never thought of. He was there- 
fore received wery coolly, and paid for 
with some reluctance. In the evening I 
returned home, after some hours absence, 
and found that from his having some- 
thing of the urbanity, as well as appear- 
ance of a gentleman, he was already in a 
fair way of being domesticated at my 
fireside. As he had not the talent of 
conversation, he amused the company by 
other means, and most readily agreed to 
perform some interesting tricks, at which 
he was quite an adept. He was in the 
act of exhibiting some of these when I 
returned, and he soon made himself so 
much at home, that in a few days he be- 
came a general favorite. 

I was always an admirer of animals, 
though for a number of years [ never had 
a dog except for a few months, and, before 
I could be much attached to him he was 
lost. But I had been accustomed to ride 
a pretty little mare for four or five years, 
of which I was fond—a creature that al- 
ways took care to let me know if the 
groom had given her no food at her prop- 
er time, by saluting me with a neigh, be- 
ing silent if she had been fed. I had 
also been partial to fowls, which, when I 
had them, would fly upon my head and 
shoulders, and eat out of my hands. 
And I had been honored with the attach- 
ment of a goose. 
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I scarcely know whether or not to 
mention this fact, especially after reading 
of a Newfoundland dog, who enjoyed the 
like honor. In one of those amusing 
and instructive works upon natural his- 
tory, in which we find recorded the traits 
of character peculiar to different animals, 
there is an account of a goose, which had 
formed so strong an attachment to a New- 
foundland dog belonging to the same mas- 
ter, that she was never easy out of his so- 
ciety. Neptune was conscious of this 
kindly feeling, and returned it to a cer- 
tain extent; and whenever they were to- 
gether in the yard, he feeding, and goosey 
looking affectionately on, or the contrary, 
it was all very well; but when Neptune 
took the air in the street of the village, or 
by the road side, or went to refresh him- 
self in a neighboring pond, goosey would 
accompany him. Then it was too, that 
after enduring the waddle and quack of 
his admiring companion for a certain 
period of time, Neptune invariably, as 
soon as he saw any dogs of condition, or 
puppies of quality coming, put himself 
into a long trot, and darted round a cor- 
ner, or over a gate, in order to exhibit his 
dislike of the connexion. However I 
only relate a fact, and I could not help it 
any more than Neptune, if my goose 
thought there was any thing attractive 
about me to engage her affections. This 
creature followed me about on my prem- 
ises, was fond of peeping at me in my 
parlor, and when invited, would lay her 
head on my knee to be stroked, or sit on 
my lap; but as good breeding is desira- 


ble for a parlor guest, and goose was noth, 2° 
always well-behaved, she was at length 9” 
expelled from the parlor; and having) “” 
made great havoc in the garden—where “° 
she had no business to enter—and stolen ; 











all my lettuces and other things, the un) ®J 
fortunate culprit was sentenced to die) ® 
and execution was passed upon her ac} he 
cordingly; she however died a noblef lee 
death, having, like many illustrious lords§ 
and ladies, had her head cut off. I was) ™ 
vexed afier her end, that, in a thought) ™ 
less moment, I had consented to her be-! ha 
ing put to death. Poor creature! many/ in 
a greater delinquent has escaped all pun-| ™ 
ishment. She had shown great confi-| fo 
dence in me, and confidence should never) ™ 
be abused, and she had aflorded me some di 
amusement. Before I leave her, I must) ™ 
relate one curious anecdote. My prem-/ a 
ises consisted of two parts entirely divid-) “* 
ed from each other, the back buildings) ™ 
being of the same height as the front,’ ~ 
and used for all common purposes. The) " 
space between them formed an alley of | ™ 
some length, enclosed at each end by a| . 
\ 


wall. ‘This was the domain of my poul- 
try, and of goose amongst the rest. But ® 
I had then a spaniel puppy who loved a 
frolic, and, like some children, never. 
passed an hour without getting into some | 
mischief. One day he took it into his 
head to chase the goose, and as the latter | 
expanded her wings, he took a fancy to 
indulge himself with a ride, so seating 7 
himself upon his feathered saddle, the 7 
goose—as if to accommodate him as ke 
agreeably as she could, though she did | 

















not mean it—spread her wings still more, 
and ran backwards and forwards crying 
under her load. Hearing the noise, | 


’ went to see what was the matter, and 


there was my puppy sitting as gravely as 
a judge on the back of the bird, enjoying 


' a pleasant morning’s ride, till I thought 


he had had sufficient exercise, and: re- 
leased the goose from her rider. 

But, to return to the subject of these 
memoirs: I have already said that he 
was a poodle. Dogs of every species 
have for ages been reckoned among the 
friends and companions of the human 
race; but, with the exception of the New- 
foundland dog, the poodle is considered 
as the most intelligent, and no one of the 
dog tribe is equal to him in aflording 


amusement. He is sometimes called 
‘the French dog ;’ for his breed is much 
esteemed in France, and the natives 


teach him a thousand diverting tricks, 
which he learns with the greatest facili- 
ty. I know a gentleman, who was a 
military officer of that country, who had 
one which he highly valued, for he had 
been his companion for years, and had 
attended him, and slept with him many 
a time on the field of battle; among other 
amusing tricks he would undergo the 
process of trial as a deserter—be impris- 
oned in the corner—drop his tail and ears 
when tried—stand upright to be shot at 
—and then, suddenly falling down, lay 
extended on the floor without moving a 
foot, as if he was killed. 

I must here further digress from my 
story of my dog, to mention one anecdote 
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of this creature which showed his ex- 
traordinary sagacity.. His master had 
taught him to fetch his provisions as he 
wanted them, from any of the neighbor- 
ing places where he might be quartered. 
His fame had reached the ears of many 
officers, and one day they watched him, 
when he was the bearer of a note and 
basket to bring back some fowls from a 
farm-house above a mile distant. The 
fowls were put into the basket alive, and 
the basket was one with two lids. As 
long as he carried it, the fowls rode se- 
curely ; but, when he completed about 
half his journey, he sat down the basket 
to rest, when one of the fowls feeling dis- 
posed to retun home, found his way out 
by lifting up one of the lids. Moustache 
—for that was the dog’s name— was 
keeping a watchful eye over his charge, 
and instantly pursuing the deserter, 
brought it back, and pushing up the bas- - 
ket-lid with his nose, replaced the captive 
But while he was so doing, 
a fowl on the opposite side took the alarm, 
and escaped by lifting up the other lid. 
Moustache also caught and replaced that 
in the same manner. But after he had 
done so several times with the same ill 
success, a fowl always escaping on one 
side, as fast as he put one in on the other 
side—he stood for a moment, as if to 
pause and consider what he should do— 
when, again catching his fowl, he gave it 
a gripe in the neck, and placed it in 
dead ; and, as the others escaped in suc- 
cession, he served them all in the same 
way, till, having no more to escape, he 


in prison. 
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took up his basket and hurried home to 
his master, much to the amusement and 
astonishment of all who saw his saga- 
cious exploits. One of the superior offi- 
cers, of high rank in the army, wished 
much to possess this dog, and offered his 
master a large sum for his purchase, but 
he would not part with his old comrade. 
Within a month after, poor Moustache 
was poisoned! This was a cruel and 
malicious deed. Moustache’s master se- 
verely felt his loss, and even now, after 
many years have passed away, in speak- 
mg of him, he can scarcely refrain from 
tears. 

A singular instance of retaliation for 
an affront, occurred, not long since, in the 
case of an animal of the poodle kind, 
which was bred in the family of a relative 
of mine. He was accustomed to go out 
a walking frequently with his master and 
mistress ; but one day they were going 
where they did not take him, and he 
wished much to be one of the party. He 
importuned, and they denied. At length 
they left him ; he dropped his ears and 
tail, and retired. On their return they 
couid not obtain an entrance, for the key 
of the garden-gate was nowhere to be 
found. While they were waiting and 
considering what was to be done,a young- 
er branch of the family returned, to whom 
the dog was much attached, and he gues- 
sed what had happened. The dog was 
sent to him, and he coaxed him, and ask- 
ed him what he had done with the key ? 
After a little time poodle was prevailed 
upon to relent, and cantering into the field 


adjoining, he scratched up the earth, and) 
hastened back, bearing in his mouth the? 
lost article! The fact was, that when ‘ 
the door-bell rung, he was often they 
bearer of the key to let any of the family) 
in, and often brought it back when they! 
were let out. He, therefore, knew that) 
they could not get in without it, and, as) 
they would not let him out, he was resol) 
ved that they should not be let in, and so} 
he went and hid the key in the field, till) 
he was induced to relent ! 

My former poodle displayed a similar 
sagacity. On my returning home from 
a journey on one occasion, my slippers! 
were not to be found. It was recollected” 
that a few days before he had been seen) 
with one of them in the garden, and it) 
was no doubt concealed with the other| 
by him in some secret corner. I said,™ 
“ Send him to me, and leave all the doors 
open,” and then proceeded to ask, while} 
he pricked up his ears and turned his} 
head cunningly on one side, “ Where are| 
my slippers, sir?” This I repeated sev: 























eral times, and then desired him to { fetch) 
them. The animal instantly started oft! 
down the garden, and brought one and 
laid it at my feet. ‘ Now, sir,” said |, 
“ fetch the other.” The command was 
instantly obeyed. This certainly was) 
like reason. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


BY MISS MARY HOWITT. 


AWAKE, arise, good Christians, 
Let nothing you dismay ; 
Remember Christ our Savior 
Was born upon this day ! 


The self-same moon was shining 
That now is in the sky, 

When a holy band of angels 
Came down trom God on high. 


Came down on clouds of glory, 
Arrayed in shining light, 

Unto the shepherd-people, 
Who watched their flocks by mght. 


And through the midnight silence 
The heavenly host began, 
‘Glory to God the highest ; 
On earth good-will to man! 


‘Fear not, we bring good tidings, 
For, on this happy morn, 
The promised one, the Savior, 
In Bethlehem town is born!’ 


Up rose the joyful shepherds 

From the ground whereon they lay, 
As ye should rise, good Christians, 

To hail this blessed day ! 


Up rose the simple shepherds, 
All with a joyful mind ; 

‘And let us go, with speed,’ said they, 
‘This holy child to find!’ 


Not in a kingly palace 
The son of God they found, 


But in a lowly manger 
Where oxen fed around. 


The glorious king of heaven, 
The Lord of all the earth, 
In mercy condescended 
To be of humble birth. 


There worshipped him the wise men, 
As prophets had foretold ; 

And laid their gifts before him, 
Frankincense, myrrh, and gold. 


- Long looked the simple shepherds, 
With holy wonder stirred, 
Then praised God for all the things 
Which they had seen and heard. 


And homeward went rejoicing 
Upon that Christmas morn, 
Declaring unto every one, 
That Jesus Christ was born. 


That he was born,—the Savior, 
The promised one of old; 
That they had seen the son of God 

To every one they told. 


And like unto the shepherds, 
We wander far and near, 
And bid ye wake, good Christians, 
The joyful news to hear. 


Awake, arise, good Christians, 
Let nothing you cismay, 

Remember Christ the Savior 
Was born upon this day! 





GREAT CANNON. 
Mr. Cyrus Alger, at his extensive iron 
foundry in Boston, has just finished the 


casting of a large Cannon for the service 


of the United States, which requires fif- 
teen dollars worth of powder every time 
it is fired off. The name of the cannon 
is the Columbia. 
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January Song. 
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The ice-bound floods no more resounding, 
In silence murmur stil! below ; 
Swift o’er the glassy level bounding, 
The skaters quickly come and go; 
The sleigh-bells merry chimes are dinging, 
O’er hill and dale their echoes ringing. 





